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“The Faith That Makes Faithful ” 


By Jenkin Lloyd Jones and William C. Gannett 


Special Offers to New Friends of Unity 


Few books of sermons or addresses have had 
so large a sale as this little book of eight sermons. 
It is now in its 35th thousand, and still in great 
demand. Nothing better could be found fora 
Christmas present to man or woman who thinks 
or lives. Searching for a particularly attractive 
offer we have printed an edition of this book in 
clear type, good book paper, bound in red silk 
cloth —equal to the usual one dollar books, on 
terms that enable us to make a remarkable offer: 

One copy of “The Faith That Makes Faith- 
ful” and six months’ subscription to UNiITy— 
26 issues—for 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


Old subscribers will be given a free copy of 
the book if their renewal and two dollars 1s re- 
ceived before January I. 


A Chorus of Faith 


as heard in the 


Parliament of Religions 


with an introduction by 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


12mo., Silk Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25 


Special Premium Offer 


As UNITY owns the above book we are able to 


offer a limited number of copies to new subscrib- 


ers to UNITY on exceptional terms: 
One copy of “A Chorus of Faith” and sub- 
scription to Unity for five months for ONLY ONE 


DoLuarR; or “The Faith That Makes Faithful” 
and “Chorus of Faith’ with Unity for one year, 
to any name not now on our list, for 


TWO DOLLARS 


UNITY ALONE TEN WEEKS for TEN 
STAMPS. OTHER BOOKS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH UNITY: “The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest,” by Wm. Allen Knight. A new 
and wonderfully illuminating interpretation of 
the 23d Psalm. Bound in white leatherette, 
with Unity for one month, only 


25 cents 


“SAINT ABIGAIL OF THE PINES,” also 
by Knight, a new and very popular book, 167 
pp., cloth, with 6 mos. subscription to Unity for 


$1.10 


“THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN,” a new 
novel by Booth Tarkington, undoubtedly the 
best thing he has yet done, cloth bound. New 
subscribers to Unity get the paper for six 
months and this book for 


$1.50 


“THE QUIET KING,” by Caroline Atwater 
Mason, 12 mo., 304 pp., by Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. 
A fascinating story of the Christ, that has had 
a very large sale among Evangelical denomina- 
tions. Beautifully bound and illustrated. With 
UNITY six months for 


$1.50 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


UNITY, Lincoln Centre, CHICAGO 


February 1, 1906 
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Humanity is found kneeling, in every zone, 

Before some holy thing, that points to God’s pure throne ; 

No supplicating form, nor look, do thou despise, 

By which poor, earthbouud hearts would struggle towards the 
skies. 

One child with smiles contends, one with a tearful face, 

In the dear mother’s arms to win a blissful place. 


(From Friedrich Riickert’s Poetry of the Brahmins. Translated by 
Charles T. Brooks.| 
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It is a misfortune to incur a reputation as a humor- 
ist; it is so hard for such a man to persuade his friends 
that he is ever in earnest or that he is capable of a 
serious thought. Mark Twain has just achieved a 
seventieth birthday and he has a right to be taken 
seriously in his “King Leopold’s Soliloquy,’ which is 
a searching criticism of the atrocities being perpetrated 
in the Congo district under the rule of King Leopold 
uf Belgium. The Congo Reform Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, is distributing painful revela- 
tions of iniquity perpetrated by an alleged civilized 
power upon an alleged barbafous people, though after 
reading the satire of Mark Twain and the attendant 
pamphlets the adjectives become painfully confused. 


Arthur M. Judy, of Davenport, Iowa, has ever been 
a devoted student of religious pedagogy. His work 
for Sunday school and club instruction has been for 
many years noteworthy. We have at hand a neatly 
printed pamphlet of thirty-six pages setting forth a 
curriculum of study for Sunday school and study 
clubs. His title page is modified by the words “Uni- 
tarian” and “liberalism in Religion,’ but the work is 
so comprehensive and fundamental that there is no 
reason why a Presbyterian, a Catholic or a Jew should 
not find in these pages ample material both for theory 
and practice. His course for Sunday -school reaches 
through fifteen years. There are three years’ work 
for the young people’s union; four years arranged for 
club studies and several years’ work for conference 
Classes. The scheme is altogether too ambitious and 
suggestive to be disposed of in an editorial note. The 
pamphlet deserves close study and ought to command 
the attention of preachers and teachers who are alive 
to the perplexities of the situation. We hope the pam- 
phlet will provoke discussion, to promote which the 
pages of Uniry are available. 


“First Aid in Selecting a Pastor” is the all too tech- 
nical title in the Congregationalist by the “managing 
editor of the Christian Endeavor work.” Mr. Wells 
Probably speaks as an expert in the matter and he 
heatly sums up his instructions. The candidate must 
at least know how “to laugh,” “to cry,” “to lock arms,” 
“to clench fists,” “to be able to beckon,” “to walk” 


and “to kneel.” Certainly a formidable array.of re- 
quirements. What if it should happen that a. candi- 
date might average up in the nineties, as the school 
children say, on all these tests and still prové.a misfit 
if indeed not something worse. Not to add to the con- 
fusion of an over-confiding committee, who will surely 
get along if they take nobody’s advice, we venture to 
add that our candidate should have a good head-piece. 
He must not only know how to think but he must do 
a good deal of thinking. He must be able to put his 
gospel into terms of latest thought and highest schol- 
arship. He must have some working appreciation of 
the words “evolution,” “unearned increment,” “corpo- 
rate conscience,” and of the piety of the ballot, the 
sanctity of the independent in politics and religion. 
He must not only be non-partisan and non-sectarian 
but he must know why he is not and must be prepared 
to give a reason for the faith that is in him, on all 
proper occasions. 
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The traction problem in the city of Chicago has 
taken a sudden turn, a real surprise to all parties con- 
cerned. After enduring months of humiliation and 
cumulative defeat at the hands of the city council 
Mayor Dunne stddenly found himself at the head of 
a majority which hastened to pass the ordinances that 
had been long held in the committee room. What 
caused this sudden change on the part of a consider- 
able number of the councilmen it would be hard to 
analyze; certainly no one cause obtained, for not only 
“gray wolves” but those whom the city had a right to 
trust, those favored by the municipal voters’ league 
also changed their votes, and now, whatever the cause, 
the municipal ownership and control of city railroads 
is once more to be submitted to the people and the 
next spring election will be a crucial one. If the issue 
can be shaken loose from party entanglements the vote 
will have a national and international significance. If 
the bosses can be prevented from using municipal 


‘ownership as the cat’s paw to take their party chest- 


nuts out of the fire, democracy will have a magnificent 
triumph in Chicago next spring. In view of this un- 
expected turn of affairs the friends of municipal own- 
ership may well be touched with humility ; it becomes 
them to confess the gravity of the undertaking they 
urge. Blunders, crimes, even, are inevitable; the im- 
mediate result may even be poorer service than now; 
but even if this be the case, their contention is a high 
one. Cities like individuals should guard well their 
divine right to blunder. Progress triumphs by mis- 
takes, and municipalities, iike individuals, must rise 
‘on stepping stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.” 
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The name of Prof. Charles Zeublin has passed be- 
yond the confines of Chicago where for many years he 
has been well known as an advocate of public spirit; 
even beyond the wider confines of the University of 
Chicago in which he is Professor of Sociology. His 
persistent advocacy of municipal improvement and the 
need of enlarging the common wealth of modern life, 
is giving him a national fame. He has recently re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast where he has spent some 
months lecturing on subjects near to his heart. Dur- 
ing his absence the University of Chicago Press has 
brought out a new book from his pen entitled “ A Dec- 
ade of Civic Development.” These papers, nine in 
number, first appeared in the Chautauquan under the 
title of “The Civic Renascence.” The chapters treat 
of “The New Civic Spirit,” “The Training of the Citi- 
zen,’ “The Making of the City,’ “The White City and 
After,” “The Metropolitan Boston,’ “Greater New 
York,” “The Harrisburg Plan,” “Washington Old 
and New,” and “The Return to Nature.” ‘The book is 
illuminated with interesting photographic reproduc- 
tions, such as the White House extension at Wash- 
ington, the Tacoma high school, the public library at 
Colorado Springs, the Sigel school at St. Louis, the 
municipal improvement trolley car of Harrisburg, the 
,oston public library, the mural paintings of Tolstoy 
and Lincoln in the Hull House and the Mount Ranier 
National Park. We regret that Mr. Zeublin has sur- 
rendered to the unwholesome rivalry between two 
towns that rob the great mountain of its fitting Indian 
name—Tacoma—and fasten upon it the unworthy la- 
bel that bears the name of an obscure English sea 
captain. But be that as it may, the book is one more 
sign of the times. We sometimes fear that Mr. Zeub- 
lin’s virile contentions for the esthetic side of civic de- 
velopment may give shelter to a large amount of de- 
bilitating sentimentalism about street architecture and 
distressing advertisements, while the greater indigni- 
ties and the besetting disgraces of human life go un- 
rebuked and unremedied. So after reading this alto- 
gether attractive and commendable little book by Mr. 
Zeublin, we recommend the taking up of Mr. Howe’s 
“The City the Hope of Democracy,’ and Mr. Hob- 
house’s “Democracy and Social Reaction,’ that the 
sinews of conscience may be strengthened. When 
righteousness is established within the borders of the 
modern city beauty will come fast enough. A long 
time ago Carlyle said, “When a young man begins to 
talk of esthetics and antiquities, there is not much hope 
for him”; which was his way of saying that there is 
an ethical foundation to beauty; that righteousness 
precedes art,—a proposition which Zeublin’s book and 
still more Zeubiin the man amply. justifies. We are 
glad to present Mr. Zeublin’s face on our title page, 
and heartily commend his book. 


—— 


The Ultimate Test of a Business Man 


On receipt of the news of Marshall Field’s death, 
one of the leading Chicago dailies asked the Senior 
Editor of Uniry, in common with many. others, for 


UNITY 


February 1, 1906 


an estimate of the man to be published in their Tribute 
columns. The response to this request said in effect | 
that “Marshall Field had proven himself possessor of 
one of the two fundamental essentials of a great busi- 
ness man, viz., the power of accumulating by straight- 
forward methods, tireless diligence and insight into 
market values.” But “whether he possessed the second 
qualification of a great financier,—the power of wise 
distribution, a prophetic use of his accumulations, was 
to be determined by the terms of his will and the in- 
structions to his administrators.” 


The leading daily in question eliminated from the 
paragraph the last clause, which we have printed in 
italics. Now that the will of the great capitalist has 
been published, the business world as well as the rep 
resentatives of philanthropy, education and industrial 
progress are discussing the last requisite. Barring the 
eight millions left to the perpetuation of the museum 
which is to bear his name, only four institutions rep- 
resenting public benefactions were remembered and 
these are the more conservative and conventional of 
charities, albeit altogether worthy, viz., an orphan 
asylum, and old people’s home and two hospitals. All 
the rest of the vast estate, reaching beyond a hundred 


million dollars, was given to personal friends and fam- 


ily relations, most of which eventually will revert to 
the central estate which is to fall into the hands of the 
two male grandchildren in the hope that they will per- 
petuate the name, fame and business pre-eminence of 
the great mercantile establishment. 


Quite aside from the question as to the real owner- 
ship of an estate, accumulated by means of a conjunc- 
tion of many forces of many lives quite beyond and out- 
side of any one “captain of industry” however astute, 
there remains the simpler question of kindness to the 
poor little boys now buteleven and thirteen years of age, 
already orphaned of father and grandfather, one of 
them at least threatened with a life-long invalidism,— 
is it kind to doom them to this awful responsibility, 
expose the little orphans to the painful complications, 


temptations and the subtle schemings of designing 
ones? 


It is rumored that the great merchant himself had 
come to see the need of revising the will and was con- 
sidering other claims and claimants, but lo! the final 
summons came, as it is wont to come, at an unexpect- 
ed moment, and the opportunity of displaying the last 
qualification of a great financier was lost,—that of lib- . 
erating his millions, administrating the estate in a way 
becoming a great trustee, recognizing the source of 
his wealth and the obligation which he in common with 
all husbandmen owe to the Lord of the Harvest. 


Chicago will not suffer for want of expert mer- 
chants. Whether the old house is to retain its proud 
pre-eminence until these little boys come into posses- 
sion thirty or more years hence remains to be seen. 
In this direction Chicago and the Mississippi valley 
will be served, if not by this, then by another or many 
another establishment. But it is a matter of public 
interest and social well-being that the heirs and ad- 
ministrators of this vast wealth should rise to their 
solemn responsibility and be worthy of the high trus- 
teeship entrusted to them. 
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THE CONGRESS OF RELIGION 


Have we not all one Father? Hath not one God created us ? 


Rev. C, A. OSBORNE, Field Secretary 
To whom all contributions for this Department should be sent 


THE CONGRESS OF RELIGION. 


The Columbian Exposition and the Parliament of Religion 
were the most notable world events in the closing years of the 
greatest of all centuries. The Exposition showed on a far 


larger scale than ever before the wonders of the industrial 


world; and for the first time in histery, all the great religions 
of the world were brought face to face in the Parliament. The 
call had come forth from the newer Ocecident to the older 
Orient; it had the hearty approval of the managers of the 
Exposition, but the conception and initiative were from the 
great soul-of a great lawyer, the late Judge Bonney, of the 
Swedenborgian Church; and the late large-hearted Dr. Bar- 
rows, of the Presbyterian Church, was wisely made president. 

Meeting as strangers, the many delegates—Brahmins, Bud- 
dhists, Confucians, Zoroastrians, Mohammedans, Jews, Chris- 
tians, all soon felt the larger life of the One religion of love to 
man and God, and all gladly joined in the Lord’s Prayer in 
opening the many sessions. And as the days and weeks passed, 
the interest increased and there were often great hours when 
a Divine power was consciously felt by all. In the call for the 
Parliament nothing was said, nor had any plan been sug- 
gested in the meetings, looking to anything beyond the present 
session. The feeling seemed to be, and not without reason, that 
it was too large to be repeated and better to be left standing 
alone in its greatness. But there was with many a deep feeling 
that in some form the spirit of the Parliament should be con- 
served and its work carried forward; and a number of meet- 
ings looking to this end were held by the local and visiting 
clergymen, Jewish and Christian. The matter was left to 
Jenkin Lioyd Jones, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch and myself to call 
a public meeting in the near autumn if we thought a larger 
work seemed possible.. Dr. Hirsch opened the Sinai Temple. 
The meeting was called, a program’ prepared and from the 
first night the Temple was crowded and the interest was great. 
The one statement or Article of Faith, if such it be called, 
was accepted and the officers chosen. The name adopted was: 
‘‘The American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies.’’ 

The next year the late Rev. Dr. Momeril, of London, was with 
us and asked, ‘‘ Why say ‘American Congress’? We want you 
to come to England. And why say ‘Liberal Religion’? Say 
‘Liberal Congress’.’? We gladly accepted these suggestions 
and some years later, at the annual meeting in Boston, the 
word ‘‘Liberal’’ was dropped. In the twelve years the Con- 
gress has held eleven annual sessions, reaching all the way from 
Boston to Los Angeles; and five great Congresses were held 
in California, Oregon and Washington in: 1902, beside 
many in Chicago and other cities in previous years. The 
last annual meeting was held in May, 1905, at the dedication 
of the Abraham Lincoln Centre. At this session plans were 
perfected for entering upon the work in a larger way. Rev. 
C. A. Osborne—cultured, able, earnest, large souled and hope- 
ful—was appointed field secretary. He will relieve the gen- 
eral secretary of much labor done in the past and will give 
his entire time to the Congress. It was decided wherever 
practicable to organize State Congresses. These will have 
their own officers, hold their own annual meetings and 
send delegates to the parent Congress, thus bringing the whole 
country into closer fraternal and working relations. And to 
this very large’ undertaking, my own time shall be gladly and 
gratuitously given. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ What is the ground, the reason, the need, 
the practical utility and hope of such a large movement?’’ 
It is not to interfere in any way with the autonomy of any ex- 
isting churches. The Congress of Religion gladly recognizes 
the good in all and the rights of each to its special beliefs 
and forms of worship. These many differences are largely in- 
heritances from the past, reactions of the individual reason 
and conscience against the assumed authority of the hier- 
archical churches in imposing forms of faith and ceremonials 
and they have been emphasized by sectarian or denominational 
contentions! The Congress of Religion seeks to accentuate 
the things that unite mankind, to emphasize the great agree- 
ments, not upon the questions of theological debate, but upon 
the deeper facts of a common religious consciousness, the in- 
tuitions of the moral need and cry of the soul for God. Look- 
ing out upon the many churches, Jew, Christian, Greek, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, it can hardly seem probable that any one of 
these can absorb all the others. The fraternal clergy and 
churches will not go to the hierarchical nor will any of the 
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the denominational divisions within themselves should come 
together so that there would be one Methodist Church, one 
Presbyterian, one Baptist, and not a dozen or more of each. 
Believing in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man, the Congress of Religion seeks to unite all, Jews and 
Christians, Catholics and Protestants, in the: great law of 
life and love. ; 

Another strange and pathetic fact of our country is that 
with all our many churches, half the people are outside of all, 
have no church home. And very many of these in every com- 
munity. are among the most intelligent, moral and highly re- 
spected. They are not opposed to, but are the friends of re- 
ligion and would gladly belong to a church but do not care to 
join any one in particular and in so far to be separated from 
all the others. For all of these, the Congress of Religion feels 
a most friendly and brotherly interest and would welcome them 
to a fellowship large as the heart of humanity and boundless 
as the Infinite love. Rising above the things that separate, 
the Congress of Religion looks to the universals that unite and 
says to each one, ‘‘ Believe and do what you think is true and 
right.’’ The Congress seeks along these broader lines to reach 
and interest the increasingly large numbers in our time to 
whom religion seems to make little appeal. Not opposition 
but indifference is the more difficult problem of these years. 
Back of and beneath this is not denial but the subtle agnos- 


‘ticism that assumes that the great questions of the soul and 


God lie beyond the known or the knowable. Back of this 
again, are the near appeals of a sense existence and the won- 
derful facts of the material and from these the hasty con- 
clusion that matter is all; mind, spirit, is not. And in this 
is the explanation not only of religious indifference, but also 
of the magnified and intensified forms of the struggle for ma- 
terial gains and the pride and power of great wealth. Nor 
should it be thought strange that with only the sense vision of 
life there should be moral decline, falling away from the high 
ideals of the great virtues. Without the soul vision of the 
Divine and a sense of responsibility to the eternal right, man 
drops down to the lower plane of an earthly existence. With 
the consciousness of the higher, that he is related to the moral 
order of the good, man rises to that nobler state of being. He 
has not alone a sense existence, but a Divine life. 

The Congress of Religion recognizes fully the places and 
values of the great industrial, economic and political world, 
but not as an end in themselves. The whole social order is a 
means to a higher end and that is the making of man. The 
inventions of the last century have augmented a hundred fold 
the power to do, and in this all should rejoice. It makes easily 
possible the vastly larger and higher life of the millions of 
earth’s children. There should be no such thing as enforced 
poverty. No child should grow up in ignorance. Industrial 
education, equipment of schools and colleges with fields and 
shops, should make labor a delight and all abundantly self 
supporting. World peace should end the horrors and waste of 
war; and in the great agreements, virtues and life of religion 
should be seen. ‘*‘How good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity’’; and should be fulfilled the 
prayer of the Christ, ‘‘that they may all be one.’’ But the new 
conditions of larger power to do have made possible the larger 
powers of the strong to oppress the weak. ‘The great indus- 
tries are centralizing in vast corporations and trusts that are 
trying not alone to monopolize labor, but to control legisla- 
tion. It should be gladly admitted that the minds of large 
acquisition and executive ability have hastened the develop- 
ment and enlarged the wealth of our country and the world 
and that they should share generously in the results. But 
justice must be universal. The rights of the many must not be 


sacrificed to the ambitions and greed of the few. The Con- 


gress of Religion is non-political in the party sense, it is 
non-sectarian in religion; but it is All-political and All-re- 
ligious in the great truths and principles of the rights of 
man, right relations in the social order and the life of God in 
the soul, the morally grand in the qualities that make all life 
Divine. ; 

The larger life can come only from the larger thinking. 
The sense vision that sees only the things of sense is shut 
up in its own little world of the material and limited to the 
few years of an earthly existence. To the larger spiritual 
vision all this wonderful scene of physical activities, pleasures 
and pains, labor, business, the home, the school, the church, the 
government, should be objectivized and transactionized forms 
of righteousness; right thinking, feeling, willing and doing, 
man the friend and helper of man. These qualities of the 
good exalt man to the nobler life of being and relate him to 
the Infinite and the forever; for God is truth, justice, love. 
The world is for man, not man for the world. Business is for 
man, not man for business. A nation cannot rise above its 
ideals. The Congress of Religion recognizes the different forms 
of faith and organization of the churches that have come down 


denominations become universal. It does seem, however, that ae the past. It gladly recognizes the good in each and all 
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and does not assume to be the judge of any. But it does 
desire to accentuate the fact that religion, the life, the Divine 
in man, is the central and essential fact in all the churches 
and that all should be brothers in the One great religion of love. 
The beliefs and hopes of religion are too many and large 
to be claimed or monopolized by any one church.. And the 
Congress of Religion can but regret that the recent Federa- 
tion of Churches called orthodox was not large enough in its 
catholicity to welcome the Liberal churches. It is not wise 
to try to bind the beliefs of the past upon the present. There 
must be room for the growth of religious ideas. Truth is and 
must be its own authority. The rights of the individual rea- 
son and conscience must be sacred. To truthful minds there is 
coming everywhere the larger world-consciousness of the uni- 
versal, of the essential, rational and moral unity of all the 
races of mankind. There is arising the world conscience of 
the universal rights and duties of nations, of world citizen- 
ship, of man to man and in all the relations of the social 
order. And all this will find its higher meaning and joy in 
the Divine Fatherhood and Brotherhood. The Congress of 
Religion welcomes and will gladly work with the lovers of the 
true and the good in all the churches and outside of all, for 
the universal religion, the government of the free, the brother- 
hood of the world. Rev. Hiram W. THomas, D. D., 
De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


RELIGION NOT DENOMINATIONAL. 


You may devote a church to the enduring life of religion, 
which persists through changing theologies, or to a given theol- 
ogy, with such religion as in its day it can manage to hold. 
But you cannot combine both methods, since the trustful piety 
of the former consists in renouncing the comfortable securities 
of the latter. My own allegiance is unreservedly given to the 
former. With a ‘‘ Unitarian Church’’ I can have nothing to 
do any more than with a Universalist Church, of a Free-Will 
Church, or a Church of the Spirit, or a Church of Immortality. 
In the doctrines denoted by these several phrases I profoundly 
believe. .But to set up any or all of them as conditions of an 
organization for worship and holy living would be only to 
narrow the kingdom of God by the by-laws of intellectual 
egotism.—James Martineau. 


A Cloud 


Far off, where earth is dim and strange, 
And frayed at edge, 

An out-stretched pinion, wide of range, 
Lifts o’er the ledge. 


A wing of cloud which seems to press 
Reluctant light 

With soft, persistent tenderness 
Back from the night. 


How firm the outline, true the curve, 
And fine the poise! 

Instinct with life, it could not swerve 
Life’s high employs. 


Yet soft as down its purple tints 
Lap into pearl; 

Its silvery-golden lining hints 
The sunbeams’ swirl. 


Faint blue pales from the sky in joy, 
Keen-edged to pain 

That this exquisiteness to buoy 
Must pass again. 


Qut ‘neath the out-stretched pinion, here, 
Is Care’s release, 
Im token of a presence near— 
God’s angel, Peace. 
Mary STespiws Savacz. 


UNITY 


We often do more good by our sympathy than by 
our labors, and render to the world a more lasting 
service by absence of jealousy and recognition of mer- 
it than we could ever render by the straining efforts 
of personal ambition.—Dean Farrar. 


All history, all experience, goes to prove that in the 
long run enjoyment is not diminished, lives are not 
marred by thought, but by the want of thought.— 
A. W. Momerie. 
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THE PULPIT 
The Man of Music Hall 


A REMINISCENCE OF DAvip SWING. 


By REv. JOSEPH NEWTON, of Dixon, III. 


It was in 1894, and a party from the south were in 
Chicago for the first time. Sunday came and some 
one suggested that we go to Central Music Hall and 
hear Chicago’s great preacher—for in those days Da- 
vid Swing was to the Lake-City what Beecher in his 
day was to Brooklyn, and Phillips Brooks to Boston. 
And so to Music Hall we wended our way. 

Central Music Hall was a famous building. When 
it was opened in 1880 it was the pride of the city, the 
finest auditorium in the West, at once a temple and a 
civic forum, and as such its story was interwoven with 
the history of the new and greater Chicago. But it 
was built primarily as a platform for David Swing— 
that refined, cosmopolitan soul who came to the upris- 
ing metropolis prophesying of a Christianity which is 
also a civilization. For the seer, the scholar, the 
dreamer, has his part in the making of a city. 

We entered the hall as the first hymn was being 
sung. Oh, that singing—three thousand voices sing- 
ing “Rock of Ages.” The grand old words swayed to 
and fro with powerful emotion, swept round their 
rythmical empire, paused a moment as if in prayer, and 
then soared aloft to him who is the refuge from the 
storms of life. The audience held together with al- 
most perfect time and sang as one man “whose voice 
ye as the sound of many waters.” It was unforget- 
able. 

On the platform we saw a quiet, unassuming man 
of medium height, with smooth face, friendly eyes, 
well-molded forehead, and heavy jaws—that was the 
famous preacher. The first impression was not very 
prepossessing. He did not stand erect, but half leaned 
upon the desk and read the Bible in subdued and meas- 
ured tones. It was a dreamy, drawling voice, full of 
strange stops, not a little annoying at first. Clearly, 
he lacked all the graces and arts of an orator. He be- 
gan his sermon—which he read—slowly and in a voice 
so low that at times it was hard to hear him, but as he 
moved along the volume of tones increased until in 
the climaxes of thought it rang out like a trumpet. 
His gestures were few, quite awkward, and nearly al- 
ways with the left hand. The more tender passages 
were preceded by a lifting of the chin which seemed, 
somehow, to add to their power. It was a strange 
oratory. But it was oratory, and we had not listened 
long before we ceased to be critics. 

There was a singular fascination about the man and 
his unique eloquence. We began to understand how 
men of all faiths, and men of no faith, were drawn and 
held by the spell of his speech. He had in high degree 
that nameless quality which, like magic, gives to some 
men and women an unexplained power and ascendency 
over their fellows; every word seemed a new truth, 
every gesture an event. No one can tell in what this 
mystic charm consists. 

Exquisite was the word to describe the sermon. 
Touch was added to touch, beauty to beauty; every 
one was right, and it seemed as if all were done s0 
easily. The flowers of his thought toiled not neither 
did they spin. The brilliancy of his mind was aston- 
ishing. Fascinatingly philosophical, deliciously poett- 
cal, in almost every paragraph there flashed out an 
epigram of purest ray, and the whole was irradiated 
by daintv wit and a sweet, subtle, half-pathetic humor. 
A certain dignity and calmness made itself. felt, as of 
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a man who had an unshaken faith in the truth, and in 
the certainty of its triumph. The style fitted the 
thought, and was indeed full of grace and charm and 
all manner of felicitous linkings of figure and idea—a 
style very like that of Addison. 


It was a new kind of preaching. There was no rat- 
tling of logic, no air of dogmatism, no effort to force 
upon us any private scheme of the universe. Above 
all, there was none of that flowery emptiness which is 
so Often the besetting sin of the poet-preacher. His 
one aim seemed to be to lift the men of Chicago, and 
thé strangers within her gates, out of the mire of 
materialism into the higher air of God; to refine and 
exalt their lives; to turn them from the glitter and 
pageant of life to homage for truth, beauty, and char- 
acter. And especially were we captivated by the sim- 
ple, tender earnestness of the man, a kind of implied 
friendship between him and us, and an implied aspira- 
tion in his heart and in ours toward a common and 
high ideal. All he wanted to do was to lead us to a 
higher point of view, to a richer outlook upon life. 


The spirit of the man, the quality of his thought, his 
attitude toward life, impressed us deeply. He was a 
man who saw things in the large. He cared for only 
those heavenly truths which overarch all sects, and 
that life of the spirit which underlies all creeds. His 
temper of mind. was catholic, tolerant, and charitable. 
His view of life was pensive, that of a brave sweet 
smiling sadness—the outlook of one whom experience 
had taken below the surface of things, some way down 
into the mystery and sorrow of the years. His mood 
was delicately poised between sadness and mirth— 
sweet, rich, and tender; and it was sometimes hard to 
say whether it was “humor just ready to sadden into 
pathos or pathos about to gleam into humor’—a min- 
gled joy that life 1 is so fair and full of beauty, and re- 
gret that it is “pent up in the kingdoms of Pity and 
Death.” No one saw the ill, the sin, the woe of earth 
more clearly, or felt it more keenly, than he. And yet 
he had optimism. He believed in the future, in the 
coming of a better civilization, in the increase of kind- 
ness and justice among men. And he had the “pa- 
tience of hope.” 


Was David Swing orthodox? Of course not. No 
man is. We see through a glass darkly. He was one 
of those whose 


‘faith hath center everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself in form,” 
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The next day we made our way to No. 66 Lake 
Shore Drive, to call on Prof. Swing. We wanted to 
meet the man who had moved us as almost no other 
man had ever moved us. We wanted to see the think- 
er in his negligee. It was a spacious and beautiful 
home. We were ushered into the library—a great, 
light, long room, full of books and beauty—where the 
master of the house sat looking out over the gray lake. 
Asked about his health, he assured us that nothing was 
wrong : 

“Nothing but a liver complaint. And that,” he 
added, his eyes twinkling, “is not, local.” 


A nearer view showed us that was in truth a homely 
man. In stature he was rather short. The head was 
large, square and nobly shaped ; the hair was gray and 
worn quite long; the eyes hazel ; the nose not large, 
but slightly Roman. The lips were thick, the face 
rugged, and the chin unusually large. It was the face 
of a man of great nobility of intellect—and, if we read 
the lines aright, it was the face of a man whose boy- 
hood days were not happy. But the great face lighted 
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up like an aurora as he spoke, and we forgot its ir- 
regular features. 

As a companion he was genial, witty and wise. His 
talk was a miracle of multi-colored impressions, uniting 
the quaint and homely with the higher truths of culture. 
Now and again it dropped into provincialisms—remin- 
iscences of the days when he was a farmer boy in the 
valley of the Ohio. He was a good mimic, and his 
fund of stories was inexhaustible. 

One of the party asked him to show us his library. 
It was a large library, and it was emphatically a library 
for use— 

“Why, it is only a reference library,’ he said. 
“Just the books that I have felt obliged to have, you 
know, for I have never been able to afford myself the 
luxury of buying books for the pure love of them.” 

And yet as he was saying that he took down a rare 
set of works which fitted into an artistic niche flanking 
a soft divan showered with silken pillows. He drew it 
down lovingly and opened it with a touch very like a 
caress. It was indeed a superb exposition of Japanese 
chromolithography. From page to page the process 
was indicated—the first few wavy outlines, the fillings 
in, the rich, smooth color, and afterward its fret-work 
of ornamentation, until the twenty-second impression 
was reached and perfection was attained. He had a 
number of these works on the art of Japan. 

Six old books of travel dated 1703-4 were among 
his treasures. They contained the diary of a slaver on 
his voyages from Liverpool to South Africa and back 
again; accounts of how the slaves were found and 
captured; how many of them jumped into the sea, 
choosing death rather than be torn from their homes; 
how they were herded together in the ship, and were 
full of woe and lamentation. After a few days they 
would brighten up and sing their strange, melancholy 
songs. And as the weird melody floated out over the 
sea the captain soliloquized and wondered why the 
black man should not have the same rights as the white 
man. 

By this time we had reached the book-case full of 
classic authors. Homer, Plato, Xenophon, Livy, 
Pliny, and the rest, looked gravely down upon us 
from the shelves in a garb that told of use more than 
of ornament. It was a complete classical library— 
for its owner was one of the most accomplished class- 
icists in the land. It was his habit, so he told us, to 
read a few pages in the original language each day. 
Clearly, this was his favorite corner of the room. 

“Does it ever seem to you,” he asked, whimsically, 

“that the same sun could not have shone on these old 
people so many years ago? It does to me. I cannot, 
somehow, adjust myself to thinking that they lived in 


_ just the same world as we do, and that it could have. 


possibly have been the same appearing. It is only 
when I read of such an incident as Pliny writing 
verses, and his wife setting them to music and singing 
them to him when he came home at night, that I can 
make myself understand that these people really ex- 
isted and enjoyed themselves and suffered, even as 
we do.” 

Some one asked him if he did not think Homer 
full of needless and tiresome repetitions. Jupiter is 
always cloud-compelling Jupiter; the dawn is always 
the rosy-finger dawn. 

“Yes,” he said, “Homer wrote in the infancy of the 
nations, and today our children delight in repetitions. 
Take the “House that Jack Built’! Do our children 
ever object to the eternal return of the rat that ate 
the malt, or the cow with a crumpled horn? To be 
sure we might avoid this and say: ‘This is the cat 
which ate the rat, to which allusion has been made, or, 
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this is the dog which killed the cat, of which mention 
has occurred earlier in our narrative, or this is the 
maiden all forlorn, concerning whom our readers will 
recall her marriage by the priest all shaven and shorn. 
But will these modernizations dethrone from its hon- 
ored and secure position the delightful old-time legend 
of the ‘House that Jack Built’ ?” 

A young minister remarked the small number of 
books of theology in the library. 

“You see it was this way,” he replied. “When I 
was a lad they gave me strong meat when I should 
have had milk: of the gospel. The only theological 
book we had in our home, except the Bible—if that be 
a theological book—was the ‘Institutes of John Cal- 
vin.’ Rather large reading for a boy. But I waded 
through it, and it gave me such a dislike for theology 
that I have not been a theologian since. I have found 
that a writer who hasn’t sufficient genius to fill his 
pages with light and warmth and beauty, lacks the in- 
sight needed to tell us much about religion. I prefer 
the insight of Browning to the logic of Calvin.” 

We were still standing in the corner with the classic 
writers. He seemed to feel a kinship with Esop, and 
Solon, and stout old Socrates; perhaps, because they 
were—the great ones—so wise, so sane, so 4full of 
peace. He was indeed a Greek philosopher in a Chris- 
tian pulpit. He was still looking at the young minis- 
ter, when he said, very slowly :— 

“And I love the Greeks. It was not far from Attica 
to Judea—a short sail over soft seas; not far from 
Parnassus to Olivet. It was only a step from Plato 
to Paul; only a step from choral ode or hery Philippic 
to the parable and the sermons by the lake.” 

The library was marked by variety. Law, religion, 
art, science, music, poetry—none failed or were over- 
looked. Deeply pious books were seen alongside vol- 
umes of Voltaire, Renan, and Paine. Histories 
abounded. A whole case was given up to British 
poets, and there were quite a number of French and 
Italian books, novels for the most part. He read these 
authors in the tongue wherein they were born. Dante 
was one of his favorites, almost a hobby. 

“T learned Italian one summer in order to read 
Dante in the language he did so much to create,” he 
said, modestly. “And my study was richly rewarded.” 

“Suppose, professor,’ he was asked, “you were sen- 
tenced to life-long imprisonment, and were, by some 
relenting touch upon the spirit of your judge, allowed 
to select, say, half a dozen books to amuse you for life, 
what volumes would you select?” 

He drew his hand across his chin thoughtfully, but 
did not immediately answer, and the questioner 
went on: 

“T suppose two out of the half dozen would be the 
Bible and Shakespeare in the choice of every one. 
And then, for my part, I should add Omar Khayyam, 
but after that so many books crowd one. It is hard to 
make the list.” 

Swing smiled slowly, and said: “If I were con- 
demned to lead the life of a Selkirk for the remainder 
of my days and could have but half dozen books 
wherewith to solace myself, I think I should not 
choose either Shakespeare or the Bible.” 

The questioner stared: “Because you know them 
both so well?” 

He nodded. “I think I should take instead some 
modern books—some histories, some good romances, 
Eber’s: novels, perhaps, something which was in touch 
with the beautiful world as I left it. And, if I were 
going to purchase a barrel organ—an instrument | 
mvself can play, since it works simply with a crank— 
I should choose three sets, the Largo, Schubert’s sere- 
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nade and Beethoven's sonatas, and then I should not 
care about any more or any other. These are my 
three musical fads. I can listen to this music over and 
over, and never tire. And the rest—why, the rest 
does not matter.” 

‘Talking of favorite books,’ he continued, reaching 
up for a thin, green-bound volume on a high shelf, “| 
think you said you’d choose Omar Khayyam. Does 
it not have a depressing influence upon you? No? 
Well, I thought it inevitable. When I was a boy | 
knew Gray's “Elegy by heart, and used to go around 
quoting it to myself, but I had to give it up—to keep 
myself away from it. It drew me into a world of 
shadows, and I needed to walk forth in the sunlight 
among living men and women. But about Omar's 
‘Rubiayat’—do you think Fitzgerald caught the exact 
Persian flavor? You do, eh? Well, so do I. Oh. 
this wonderfully bold verse.” ) 

He adjusted his glasses and read in his peculiar 
vibrant tones— 

“Open then the door ! 


You know how little while we have to stay, 
And, once departed, — return no more. 


‘May return no more,” he repeated dreamily, and 


then opening upon the last quatrain, recited rather 
than read: 


“And when Thyself with shining Foot:shall pass 
Among the Guests Star—scattered on the Grass, 
And in thy joyous Errand reach the Spot 

Where I made one—turn down an empty Glass.’ 


“Ah,” he said, with a strange tenderness in his 
voice, as he looked unseeingly through the long, lovely 
room where was spread the feast he so greatly en- 
joyed—*Turn down an empty glass.” 

And then a merry party burst into the room, radi- 
ant and in high spirits, and ready for the usual Mon- 
day game of whist. 


IIT. 


We never saw him again. David Swing died in the 
autumn of the same year. _We were in Chicago again 
the following winter, but it did not seem like the same 
place. Something rare and fine had gone out of the 
world. 

“Swing is gone,” said a great banker. “This is 
a lonesome town now. I don’t know what I will do. 
1 am an unbeliever, irreligious, a hard kind of man, 
but I never missed my place in Music Hall. He got 
hold of me, and made me want to be good, and I came 
to look for Sunday and Swing’s discourses as a thirsty 
traveler looks for a refreshing spring along the dusty 
road.” 

And to this day there are many to whom the world 
has never been quite the same since his going. He 
was a great preacher, first of all, because he was a 
man, full, rounded, and complete—a big, wise, tender, 
sweet-souled man. He was one of those men who are 
made to be loved, as if to satisfy the worshipful in- 
stinct of their fellows. 

He was a man of simple things and simple ways. 
He cared little for the glitter and show of life. A 
rather fashionable friend twitted him one day on the 
cut and fit of his coat, which was indeed open to 
criticism. 

“Go to my tailor,” said the friend, “he will set you 
up in good form.” 

‘‘No, I think I better not,” answered Swing. “There 
is an old German who has made my clothes for many 
years. I don’t suppose they do have style, but if | 
should transfer my patronage from the old man it 
would hurt his feelings deeply. And I would not en- 
joy the new garments.” 
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And this kindness toward all that wore the familiar 
human shape, he extended to those below him in the 
scale of being. If the driver lashed the horse, he 
would stop, get out, pay his fare, and walk the rest of 
the way. In later years he left off fishing, because he 
could not take the sweet breath of life from the lowest 
breathing thing. 

Modest and shy with strangers, in the warm, free 
air of intimate friendship his gift for fun took the 
form of a rollicking prankishness. A young poet sent 
him a poem entitled “The Weird,” explaining that if 
the lines were read in a dim light and with a certain 
intonation “the weird” would appear. To see Swing 
turn down the lights and read that piece, waiting for 
“the weird” to come forth, were enough to make a 
wooden man laugh. And yet if the young writer had 
come to David Swing with his poem, he would never 
have had cause to feel sad. Swing was too kind to be 
a critic. 

He preached every Sunday morning in Music Hall. 
They were not sermons; they were little essays on the 
higher human life. Many volumes of them were pub- 
lished and widely read. In the summer he retired to 
his country home on Lake Geneva, Wis., where he 
dressed like a farmer, cultivated his garden, and lived 
in an atmosphere of poetry and philosophy. Such was 
the quiet order of a life in which thoughts were the 
true events. 

More than ten years—years of prodigal and multi- 
tudinous event—-have come and gone since this gra- 
cious figure disappeared from mortal vision. Many 
changes have been wrought by the passing of time. 
Music Hall has vanished. A generation has arisen in 
Chicago to whom we must describe that wonderful 
man whose throne it was. But when some of us think 
of the city by the Lake, we think of it as the home of 
David Swing—poet, preacher, philosopher, and friend. 


Prayer and the Man of Today 


An Appress BY Rev. A. G. BeacH, MINISTER CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH, YPSILANTI, MICH. 


In thinking about prayer it readily occurs to us 
that there are three things that determine it for every- 
one. 

These three are the idea of God, the idea of the 
world, and the idea of man himself. 

Do we think of God as capricious, a sovereign but 
not moving within the realm of law,—then prayer be- 
comes the act of a diplomat; the prudent man will 
pray. Do we look upon God as law-abiding, a just 
judge, a moral personage, an expression of the con- 
science of the universe, then our prayer becomes, like 
the sist Psalm, an agony of Confession, a self-pros- 
tration, a plea for pardon. Do we think of God as 
Jesus thought of Him, a Father, a breaking heart of 
love, then our prayers become, as were those of Jesus, 
a realization of Tennyson’s conception: 


~/ 


“And what delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inner deeps 
When one that loves but knows not. reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows.’ 


And we might add, not merely reaps a truth, but re- 
ceives moral and spiritual nourishment and joy. Do 
we think of God as outside his world, accessible only 
through some chosen medium, then our prayers be- 
come a studied effort to secure the ear of the far away 
God. But do we think of God as im his world, “not 
far from every one of us,” then our prayers become 
intimate, simple, on the plain of reality. 

A similar influence is exerted on our prayers by 
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our thought of the world we live in. Is the world to 
us a chaos, a mass of unrelated things, no proper uni- 
verse,—then our prayers are a plea for the partial or 
special accommodation of facts and forces to our spe- 
cial needs; that axes may swim, the sun stand still till 
our special use of it is ended, that rivers be parted and 


seas divided and that clouds discharge rain where we 


require rain. But if the world is to us a real universe, 
an everlasting and coherent world-order, a perfect 
mechanism of inter-relations, then our prayers are 
made with reference to this universe and its order 
and its God. 

Finally, we are influenced in our prayers by the 
way in which we think of a man himself. Do we 
think of him as alone, an end in himself, unrelated 
to the rest of humanity, and therefore at liberty to 
proceed without regard to the welfare of the rest of 
the race, then our prayers will be again the special 
plea in war, in business, in all one’s personal affairs. 
We pray to enlist on our side a superhuman ally in 
But do we think oc: 
a man as a member of society, living in a-social-order 
which is just as real as the world-order, so that “no 
man liveth unto himself,” then our prayers will be 
altered in their aim and method. 

Now the man of today accepts the notion of God as 
imminent, indwelling, and as to his character that he 
is “our Father.” God is for him within the world; in 
nature as the “invisible, eternal energy from which all 
things proceed,” so that the ways of nature are the 
wavs of God; in the social order, the moulder of his- 
tory, the author of social movements, the guiding in- 
uence in the evolution of art, industry, politics and 
culture, the maker of the social conscience; in the 
individual person, in every atom of him, in every 
inolecular change whether physical, mental or moral, 
he is a person because God is in him, “working within 
both to will and perform.” 

The man of today thinks of the world as a universe, 
not as a clock set running, but as an organism with 
its life within it, of which the seasons, geological and 
stellar chemical changes, and survival of the fittest are 
all manifestations, and that life is God. The man of 
today, finally, thinks of himself as the temple of God, 
a part of the world-order and a citizen of a universal 
human solidarity. God is in him; God is in his nat- 
ural environment; God is in his social environment 

Now, as I have already suggested, this modern re- 
organization of a man and his world must very radi 
cally affect his idea of prayer. It provides three con- 
ditions to which all prayers must conform, or three 
perils which all prayers must avoid. 

A prayer must he intelligent in relation to nature; it 
must be social, that is, unselfish, in relation to society . 
it must be moral in relation to God and his world and 
his family of human beings. One must avoid all pray-. 
ers that are unintelligent, immoral and unsocial or sel- 
fish. 

We see, e. g., that a prayer for what we call a mir- 
acle in nature does not conform to these conditions: 
that this is a prayer that is a plea for a 
change in the conditions of the natural en- 
vironment as a prayer for rain. Such a prayer 
is unintelligent, because it fails to see that the laws and 
ways of nature are the laws and ways of God, and that 
nature in all its operations is the outworking of a di- 
vine energy whose conditions are not today or tomor- 
row or this man or that, but a wise beneficence that ‘s 
ageless and touches all humanity. Such a prayer is 
also unsocial or selfish, for it fails to take into consid 
eration the highest good of the greatest number. It is 
disobedient to the social obligation of losing one’s self 
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in the social whole. Such a prayer is, finally, immoral 
in that it is selfish as already seen, and is an attempt 
to get a desired result in other than the divinely or- 
dained way. Its sin is disobedience, the unwillingness 
to take one’s place in the line and await one’s turn. 

In other words the relation of a rational man of to- 
day to the phenomenon of rain or water must be that 
of scientific rainmaking or irrigation, or else that of 
personal or economic adjustment to the amount of 
water that condenses from the clouds under normal 
conditions. 

What is true about prayer for a miraculous and spe- 
cial operation in nature may also be said about our 
prayers that have to do with the economic and social 
facts of our environment. We can’t rightly try to 
summon God by praver to change by the frat of his 
will business competition that interferes with the suc- 
cess of our business; to head off a financial stringency 
that has been brought about bv the working of social 
laws or to save us from the results of disregard of the 
laws of health. Prayer is no magic wand whose wield- 
ing in the face of the hard realities of things as they 
are will sweep them out of existence, and a prayer to al- 
ter these realities themselves for our benefit falls under 
the condemnation of intelligence as to the great social! 
laws that operate yesterday, today and forever, those 
laws which are the laws of God; of selfshness in that 
one thereby makes himself the center of the social or- 
ganization ; of «immorality in that it aims to reach the 
goal of life by the elimination of facts rather than by 
the use and transfiguration of facts under the notion 
of the divine law and way of human progress. It is 
clear, I think, that the effort to use prayer as a means 
to extricate ourselves from the operation of natural 
laws or special laws must be ruled out from the pray- 
er-program of today. 

So much for the negative view of prayer and its 
meaning and use for the modern man. What of the 
positive side? What is the right conception of prayer, 
if God is imminent and a man knows himself as a 
member of a universe of persons, and as an inhabitant 
of a world of things and forces whose explanation is 
God? The answer, in my judgment, is that prayer 1s 
adjustment. It is first of all adjustment withm, the 
securing of one’s place in his own universe. The aim 
is to make the life within a divine order, in which God 
shall be not merely potentialsenergy- but actually oper- 
ating and regnant. In its ideal, the inner life is a 
perfect working-together with God, in one’s thinking, 
in one’s choosing and in one’s emotional life. The 
action of one who is endeavoring to do this is prayer. 
By prayer one organizes his world within about his 
consciousness of the God who dwells there. By prayer 
one liberates the God who is imprisoned in every atom 
of his being, and his whole life in every activity of it 
becomes a co-operation with God. By prayer that 
greatest of all truths dawns in one’s consciousness and 
that greatest of all possibilities becomes a reality “I 
am not alone for the Father is with me.” We see 
thus that prayer so far as its relation to oneself is 
concerned loses none of its potency in the transforma- 
tion it undergoes at the hands of modern thinking. It 
is a subtle alchemy that produces the most remarkable 
results. We think of Jesus as the ideal exhibition of 
the effects of prayer. What Jesus was as a moral and 
spiritual organism, the serene and elevated equipoise 
of his consciousness—this is the product of the organ- 
izing influence of the prayer-relation. With Jesus 
prayer was not a means of summoning a legion of an- 
gels to rescue him from the hard reality of Gethse- 
mane; it was rather a means of producing in himself 
that state of soul out of which could come the utter- 
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ance, “Thy will not mine be done.” Prayer was with; 
Jesus a force operating in the structure of his soul. 

If this is the relation of prayer to the life within we 
see readily what the relation of prayer is to the nat- 
ural order and to the social order. Prayer influences 
nature through the alteration it produces in the per- 
son who prays. Its relation is not direct but indi- 
rect. It adjusts the person to his world; it puts hin; 
in the attitude of intelligent understanding of nature, 
of co-operation with nature, of mastery over nature, 
or of submission to nature; it makes him a worker in 
nature to bring about effects. Having reorganized 
his own world within, he projects that world out into 
the world of nature. It is evident that under this 
view prayer is still a force operating in relation to na- 
ture, not by directly causing suns to stand still, shad. 
ows on dials to move backward, or clouds to appea: 
and condense rain upon desired localities, but med.- 
ately, just as one who wants a rose does not try tuo 
make a rose directly but plants a seed. Prayer works 
effects as knowledge works them. Knowledge alters 
things by altering men. Knowledge makes men wis, 
and wise men discover the method of irrigation, anu 
irrigation makes the desert blossom as the rose. It is 
so with prayer. We do not pray and expect our pray- 
er to move directly out upon nature, and smite rocks 
out of which springs gush, but if God is light and help 
and if he is really within, then the man who lives in 
the prayer-relation moves out upon nature in wise co- 
operation with God and understanding of nature’s 
laws, and joins the army of those who reverence na- 
ture and love her and help to make her more fully 
a part of the universal kingdom of God. When we 
turn to the relation of prayer to the social order, we 
find, I think, precisely the same condition. Our pray- 
ers bring about results not directly but indirectly. 
Education or knowledge is again a parallel. The edu- 
cated ordered brain is a tremendous force wen it is 
et loose in society. Similarly the soul that is living in 
the prayer-relation to God is a mighty alte~ative 
agency in the world of men. ‘Lhe example of Jesus 
is sufficient illustration and proof of this proposition. 

The will that moves out into human relations in 
conscious oneness with the will of God, is the will that 
transforms human relations. The emotional life that 
mingles with the world’s complex of joy and pain and 
enthusiasm and despair and justice-and injustice in 
vital union with heart of God is the emotional energy 
that touches and heals and makes alive. The thought 
that enters into intellectual relations with the ideas 
and facts of life in union with the thought of God will 
everywhere illumine and liberate and uplift. It is the 
unique reality of this oneness in heart and will and 
mind of a man with the heart and will and mind of 
God that explains and justifies the assertions of thc 
first interpreters of Jesus that he is in an ideal sense 
the light, the life, the power unto Salvation in the 
midst of the world of the actual. We shall probably 
never get any further in our probing into the depths 
of Jesus’ remarkable spiritual and moral vitality, and 
vitalizing potency for other lives, than when we say 
a mind, a heart, a will in ideally successful union with 
that mind and heart and will we call God. And this 
union is prayer, prayer at its highest. Now the prob- 
lem of a human life is to get into conscious connec- 
tion with God. This is the secret of peace and poise 
and power. The problem of the social order is to get 
the largest number of persons into that connection, 
and thus to get the benefit of the liberation of theif 
power into the social machinery. ‘There are many 
agencies that help in bringing about this result, but 
chief among them is prayer. 
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My conclusion then is that Prayer is an unparalleled 
force. It is as great a force as ever prophet or Saul 
regarded it. But this force does not operate as many 
a prophet and saint have thought. It does not super- 
sede the ordinary processes of the life of the mind. 
it is not a short-cut to information or wisdom; it will 
not take the place of mental exertion, or moral strug- 
gle; it is rather the mind and heart and will at their 
highest and best. It means that they are operating 
under the true hypothesis of life. Prayer as a force 
operates through the brain, the heart, and tne will. 
Its primary effect is upon the man who prays. It 1s 
a man-maker. It tends to make sons of God. And 
so far as it has any free-relation to nature and the 
mechanism of human life, it has it through the altera- 
tion it makes in the man. Does it work niuiracles? 
Yes. Not miracles of effects without work or means. 
but miracles of character, of wills that are set :n the 
highest tension of resistance to evil, of men who speak 
messages and transform social and industrial condi 
tions, miracles whose relation to space and time and 
the actual is not that of a sun standing still, and a 
granite rock smitten and water bursting from it, and 
an inexplicable descent of dew or rain, but a soul-atti- 
tude that transfigures space and time and the actual. 
Prayer yields an interpretation of things as they are. 


Prayer helps to make us help to make things as they 
ought to be. 


I believe, for myself, that the writers of the Bible 
are essentially right in their feeling about prayer. 
They had the pith of the matter, but their notion ot 
the how of it, the way of its working, partook of the 
scientific and philosophic crudeness of the times. We 
shall ever go to the Bible for the great inspirational 
words about prayer and the examples of the prayer 
life, but in each age the definition of prayer must be 
newly given. 


I believe, as well, that one of the vital needs of to- 
day is to reinterpret prayer and to show the man who 
is really in earnest in the aim and passion of his life 
but who because his mind is in the grip of modern 
ways of thinking cannot pray the prayer of his moth- 
er, that still it is true “more things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of.” Leaders of re- 
ligious thought today have many great and noble 
tasks, and among these tasks none calls for a more 
real anointing, and none is more needful than that of 
opening again to the man of today the way of Prayer. 


THE LESSON 


It is not often so, 
That we only learn in part, 

And the Master's testing-time may show 
That it was not quite “by heart.” 

Then He gives, in His wise and patient grace, 
That lesson again, 

With the mark still set in the self-same place. 


Only stay by His side 
Till the page is really known; 

It may be we failed because we tried 
To learn it all alone. 

And now that He would not let us lose 
One lesson of love,— 

For He knows the loss,—can we refuse? 


—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


The absolute justice of the system of things is as 
clear to me as any scientific fact. The gravitation of 
sin to sorrow is as certain as that of the earth to the 
sun.—T. H. Huzley. 
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THE WATCH TOWER 


Watchman, tell us of the night ; 
What its signs of promise are / 


The Week 


The death of Marshall Field called forth 

Marshall Field. comments on every hand upon his business 
success as a triumph for old-fashioned meth- 

ods of strict integrity in commercial life. The tying up of his 
great estate in the hands of trustees for the benefit of his 
family seems to us regrettable. Such trusts are as nearly soul- 
less as anything on earth. At the same time what the world 
stands in need of today is not so much benefactions as busi- 


ness integrity, and of that Mr. Field has been a splendid ex- 
ample. 


The lower house of Congress has agreed 

The Rate Bill. upon a rate regulation bill, all parties and 

factions joining hands to support the Presi- 

dent. What may be the issue of the struggle with corporate 
interests in the Senate, remains yet to be seen. 


The admission of the four remaining terri- 
tories as two states, Arizona and Oklahoma, 
seems now to be inevitable. The chief con- 
solation is that it will apparently bring us to the end of the 
miserable business of admittirg rotten boroughs to equal rep- 
resentation with great commonwealths in the Senate. 


Statehood. 


We note these developments in the Stand- 
ard Oil history of the. week: A vigorous 
protest to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the independent dealers in' Kansas, complaining that 
the railroads arbitrarily raise their rates at the state lire so 
as to make it impossible for Kansas dealers to do business out- 
side of their own state. The Missouri inquiry is now shifted 
to Cleveland, where Mr. Hadley has found a star witness in a 
former employé of the Standard, who testifies to organization 
of the Republic Oil Company by the Standard as a dummy 
competitor, fraud and forgery being alleged. It now looks 
as if the year 1906 would witness the complete exposure and 
legal proof of the iniquities charged agairst the Standard Oil 
Company. Incidentally we note that a million and a half more 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s money goes to his university in Chicago. 


Standard Oil. 


The Chicago Trac- The sudden defection of a group of Chi- 
tion Situation. cago aldermen has changed the franchise ma- 

jority into a minority, and opened the way 
for a mandatory referendum on the question of municipal 
ownership at the April election. The particular group which 
made this change of base is composed of the few survivors of 
the ‘‘gray wolves’’ of ursavory memory. In the hour of need 
the traction companies will probably be able to induce them 
to return to their aid. For the present there is a lull in the 
combat, and all hands are awaiting the spring election, which 
will be one of the most momentous in the history of Chicago. 
Then it will appear whether the people who voted for munici- 
pal ownership on the advisory referendum of a year ago were 
really in earrest or were moved only by a spasm of wrath at 
the traction companies. It is exceedingly desirable that the 
question should be submitted to the voters in such a way as to 


decide the matter definitely and effectively one way or the 
other. 


A Graft Exposure The sensation of the week in Chicago has 
in Chicago. been the exposure through the Citizens’ As- 
sociation of extensive embezzlements in the 
office of the clerk of the Superior Court during the incumbency 
of Vr. John A. Linz, a Republican politician, who now holds 
the clerkship of the Circuit Court. An indictment is being 
ordered by the grand jury, and there is a general impression 
that his guilt is overwhelmingly established. Charge it up to 
party politics, and to the American practice of regarding such 
clerkships as so much political patronage to be dispensed to 
men who will be useful to the organization. 


The suit for libel brought by Town Topics 

** Town Topics.’’ against the editor of Collier’s Weekly is prov- 
ing a boomerang. Mr. Jerome conducted the 

prosecution with evident sympathy for the defense, and a ver- 
dict ‘‘not guilty’’ was promptly returned. The publicity given 
to the testimony will do more than any number of articles 
in Collier’s to make it a disgrace to any family to have a copy 
of Town Topics ov its table. It is a journal composed almost 
entirely of personal gossip, largely*eatering to the class of 
people whose habits have been so strikingly portrayed in ‘‘ The 
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House of Mirth.’’ We do not think the stock of the maga- 
zine known as Smart Set, which is owned by the same people, 
will be worth so much as it was before this suit was brought. 


Full two years have elapsed since the Iro- 
Lroquots Manag we quois Theater fire, and the owner and mana- 

to Be Ined. ger of the theater is at last to be brought to 
trial before a jury on the charge of involuntary manslaughter. 
The law is very quick and summary with the poor, but exceed- 
ing slow in the case of.those who have the money to pay for 
its delays. 


\ 


: Mayor Dunne’s demand for seventy-five 
Chicago's Gas cent gas in Chicago seems likely to issue in 

Bate. action by the council reducing the rate from 
one dollar to eighty-five cents. The telephone company is now 
awaiting its turn. 

The question whether the packers are ren- 
dered immune from prosecution by pledges 
made to them by Commissioner Garfield is 
now being argued before a federal jury in Chicago. Secret 
service men discovered the fact that ‘‘ Christmas presents’’ of 
cash, in one instance a present of $100, had been made by 
Judge George W. Brown, one of the counsel for the packers, 
to two newspaper reporters engaged in reporting the trial. One 
of them refused the gift, and the other accepted it. The man 
who accepted had been writing for the Jnter Ocean accounts 
of the trial strongly colored on the side of the packers. As 
there appeared to be no law covering such a case, the facts 
were made public by order of the President. The Inter Ocean 
reporter was promptly discharged by his chief. The attorney 
is left in a decidedly embarrassing position, and in this case 
publicity is probably a sufficient punishment. 


A Sensation in the 
Packers’ Trial.. 


The papers have been full of harrowing 
accounts of the wreck of the coasting steamer 
‘*Valencia’’ on the rocks off Vancouver. Of 
the 168 persons on board only 40 were rescued. The captain, 
sailing for several days in thick weather by dead reckoning, 
had miscalculated his position. 


Wreck of the 
‘* Valencia.’’ 


The proposal that the expense in increas- 
ing the police force of Chicago be covered 
by raising the saloon license fee from $500 
to $1,000, has struck a popular chord, and is receiving exceed- 
ingly favorable consideration from the city council. The voices 
heard in opposition are those of the saloon-keepers and the pro- 
hibitionists, but the tide of public opinion is strongly in favor 
of the plan. w..B. %. 


High License for 
Chicago. 


OMITTED FROM LAST WEEK 


Funeral of The funeral of Marshall Field last 
My, “ re F i Id Wednesday was in keeping with the sim- 

wedestses 24 plicity of this man whose business in- 
tegrity was as great as his wealth and power. State street 
closed its business houses from 12 to 1—the hour of the funeral 
—and men of large affairs joined in praise of the strong- 
minded, sagacious captain of industry, whom they styled the 
world’s greatest merchant. 


A Citation tu In the midst of all the daily reports 

Potttics it is refreshing to read of one man who 
is in political life and now Mayor of Jersey City, of whom 
Lincoln Steffens has praise and not blame to speak. Accord- 
ing to the record just published in the January McClure’s this 
man is not only living on the Golden Rule but is asserting 
that temptations flee away as he lifts his heart in prayer. 
Every day as he enters his office in the city hall he breathes 
a prayer for help and strength to resist evil and do the simple 
right. Mark M. Fagan, Mayor of Jersey City, is called the 
Christian in politics and seems to justify his title. 


And now it is Kansas that finds a 
case of ‘‘graft’’ in the household of 
affairs. The treasurer of this State has 
just been found short $78,000 in his accounts. Still the record 
grows and the end is not yet. 


Graft in Kansas 


Henry Wulff, former Treasurer of the 
— 4 aa State of Illinois, has been sentenced by 

ne ear United States Judge Bethea to two years 
in jail for using the mails to defraud. There is frequently a 
revelation of the charagter of the United States Courts that 
justifies our faith in the processes of law. 


of graft and greed, dishonesty and crime, © 
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Helps to High Living 


SuN.—We talk too much of men who were born poor and 
died rich. More should be heard about the men who 
were born honest and died honest. 

Mon.—Generally speaking, the condition that Kas produced 
so much ‘‘graft’’ can be cured by the inculcation of a 
sense of personal responsibility. 

Tures.—The accepted impersonality of capital must be 
shown to be a fiction. 

Wep.—The ‘churches, schools, press and other agencies in 
doing for the better life must teach that we are our 
brother’s keeper. 

THurs.—A nation that feels its sense of honor outraged by 
the recent life insurance exposé is in a fair way to 
create a condition under which such misdeeds will be 
impossible. 

Fri.—We have been paying too much attention to money in 
placing valuations on the lives of men. 

Sat.—Judge Tuley was mourned by all who knew him, re- 
gardless of class, because he was rich in those sterling 
qualities that a father might hold out to his son as 
worthy of emulation. 

—Dr. E. G. Hirsch, in the Sunday Record-Herald. 


PRACTICING SONG. 


Ri-tum tiddy-iddy, ri-tum-tum! 

Here I must sit for an hour and strum: 

Practicing is good for a good little girl, 

*It makes her nose straight, and it makes her hair curl. 


Ri-tum tiddy-iddy, ri-tum-ti! 

Bang on the low notes and twiddle on the high. 
Whether it’s a jig or the Dead March in Saul, 

I sometimes often feel as if I didn’t care at all. 


Ri-tum tiddy-iddy, ri-tum-tee! 

I don’t mind the whole or the half-note, you see! 

It’s the sixteenth and the quarter that confuse my mother’s 
daughter, 

And the thirty-second, really, is too dreadful to be taught her. 


Ri-tum tiddy-iddy, ri-tum-to! 

I shall never, never, never learn the minor scale, I know. 
It’s gloomier and doomier than puppy dogs a-hgwling, 

And what’s the use of practicing such melancholy yowling? 


But ri-tum tiddy-iddy, ri-tum-tum! 

Still I work away with my drum, drum, drum. 

For practicing is good for a good little girl: 

It makes her nose straight and it makes her hair curl. 


—Laura E. Richards. 


*This is really not quite true, but it is hard to find reasons 
for practicing. 
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Franklin’s Loaf of Bread 


I shall be more particular of my first entry into that 
city [ Philadelphia] that you may in your mind compare 
such unlikely beginnings with the figure I have since 
made there. I was in my working dress, my best 
clothes being left to come around by sea: I was dirty 
from my journey, my pockets were stuffed out with 
shirts and stockings, and I knew no soul nor where to 
look for a lodging. I was fatigued with traveling, 
rowing, and want of rest. I was very hungry and my 
whole stock of cash consisted of a Dutch dollar and 
about a shilling in copper. The latter I gave the peo- 
ple of the boat for my passage who at first refused it 
on account of my rowing, but I insisted on their tak- 
ing it. A man being sometimes more generous when 
he has but a little money than when he has plenty, per- 
haps through fear of being thought to have but little. 

Then I walked up the street, gazing about till near 
the market house I met a boy with bread. I had made 
many a meal on bread and inquiring where he got it | 
went immediately to the bakers he directed me to in 
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we had in Boston, but they, it seems, were not made 
in Philadelphia. Then I asked for a three penny loaf 
and was told they had none such. So not considering 
or knowing the difference of money and the great 
cheapness nor the names of his bread I bade him give 
me three pennies’ worth of any sort. He gave me ac- 
cordingly three great puffy rolls. I was surprised at 
the quantity but took it and having no room in my 
pockets walked off with a roll under each arm and 
eating the other. Thus | went up Market street as 
far as Fourth street, passing by the door of Mr. Read, 
my future wife’s father and she, standing at the door 
saw me and thought I made, as I certainly did, a most 
awkward, ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and 
went down Chestnut street and part of Walnut street, 
eating my roll all the way and coming round found 
myself again at Market Street Wharf near the boat I 
came in, to which I went for a drop of tke river water 
and being filled with one of my rolls gave the other 


“two to a woman and her child that came down the 


river in the boat with us and were waiting to go fur- 
ther. 

Thus refreshed I walked again up the street, which 
by this time had many clean-dressed people in it who 
were all walking the same way. I joined them and 
was thereby led into the great meeting house of the 
Quakers near the Market. I sat down among them 
Second street and asked for biscuit expecting such as 
and after looking round a while and hearing nothing 
said, being very drowsy through labor and want of 
rest the preceding night, I fell fast asleep and contin- 
ued so until the meeting broke when one was kind 
enough to rouse me. This was, therefore, the first 
house I was in or slept in in ‘Philadelphia. 

Walking down again toward the river and looking 
in the faces of people I met a young Quaker man 
whose countenance I liked and accosting him requested 
he would tell me where a stranger could get lodging. 
We were then near the sign of The Three Mariners. 
He brought me to the Crooked Billet in Water street. 
Here I got a dinner ; and while I was eating it, several 
sly questions were asked me as if it was to be sus- 
pected from my youth and appearance that I might be 
some runaway. 

After dinner, my sleepiness returned and being 
shown to a bed I lay down without undressing, and 
slept until six in the evening, was called to supper, 
went to bed again very early and slept soundly till next 
morning. Then I made myself as tidy as I could and 
went to Andrew Bradford, the printer’s. I found in 
the shop the old man his father, whom | had seen in 
New York, and who, traveling on horseback, had got 
to Philadelphia before me. He introduced me to his 
son, who received me civilly, gave me breakfast, but 
told me he did not at present want a hand, being lately 
supplied with one; but there was another printer in 
town, lately set up, one Keimer, who, perhaps, might 
employ me; if not I should be welcome to lodge at his 
house, and he would give rre a little work to do now 
and then till fuller business should offer. 

The old gentleman said he would go with me to the 
new printer, and when we found him, “Neighbor, 
says Bradford, “I have brought to see you a young man 
of your business; perhaps you may want sucha one.” 
He asked me a few questions, put a composing stick 
in my hand to see how I worked, and then said he 
would employ me soon, though he had just then noth- 
ing for me to do.—From the Autobiography of Frank- 

lin as quoted in The Little Chronicle. 


Veracity is the heart of morality.—T. H. Huzley. 
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THE FIELD 


‘The World ts my Country, to do good is my Religion.” 


MINNEAPOLIS,  INN.—The First Unitarian Chureh of Minne- 
apolis is happy in having successfully solved the serious prob- 
lem created by the death of its beloved minister for twenty- 
four years, Kev. Henry M. Simmons, in the choice, as his 
successor, of Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin, of Helena, Mont., and 
formerly of Humboldt, lowa. Mr. Hodgin began his pas- 
torate on the first Sunday of the new year, and in his opening 
sermon commerded himself to his people in a way that prom- 
ises a long and pleasant relation. He spoke of Mr. Simmons’s 
pastorate as a cycle that had completed itself, and of his own 
coming as the beginning of a new period of life, whose history 
was yet to be written. Such relations as those of minister and 
people, he said, could not be made by force of contract, but 
must slowly grow up through invisible and intangible influences 
spreading from one to another through the years. The ser- 
mon made a strong impression, which has been confirmed on 
the Sundays since, sc that there seems little doubt that Mr. 
Simmons’s pulpit has found the right oecupant, a man who is 
worthy to carry on its fine and high ministry of true spiritual 
culture. On Friday evening, January 26, a largely attended 
reception was given for Mr. Hodgin by the Woman’s Club of 
the church. Some of his former parishioners in Humboldt who 
have removed to Minneapolis, are coming in to add their 
strength to his new work. The service of installation will be 
held on Sunday evening, February 11. The principal ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Wilson M. Backus, of Chicago, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Corference, and Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton, of Unity Church, St. Paul. Other speak- 
ers will be Rev. Henry B. Taylor, of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, St. Paul, a classmate of Mr. Hodgin at Meadville, and 
a representative of the church yet to be chosen. 


Foreign Notes. 


THE JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU SocreTy.—This new society, 


founded a little over a year ago at Geneva, and naturally hav- | 


ing its headquarters there, though international in its member- 
ship, has just published the first volume of its annuals (Annales 
de la Société Jean Jacques Rousseau, 1905), a handsome vol- 
ume of some three hundred pages. The frontispiece is a 
reproduction from a carbon print of the Ramsay portrait of 
Rousseau in the possession of the gallery at Edinburgh, due 
to the courtesy of Mr. Wendell P. Garrison, editor of the 
Natton. : 

The objects of the society as given in the by-laws are: 
(a) to promote and co-ordinate investigations concerning Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, his work and his epoch; (b) to publish a 
critical edition of his works. 

To these ends it seeks to include in its membership such 
persons in every land as are interested in these objects. 

It will also collect under the name of the Jean Jacques 
Rousseau Archives, manuscripts, printed matter, portraits, 
medals, souvenirs and documents of every kind relating to this 
author; and to this end gladly accepts gifts or loans. 

Jt will interest itself also in the preservation of monuments, 
dwellings and localities recalling the memory of Rousseau. 

‘It will publish a periodical collection of memoirs and docu- 
ments and encourage the publication of other works bearing 
on its subject. | 
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The annual membership fee is 12 francs, or the payment 
at any one time of 100 francs or more will make one a life 
member. Failure to pay dues for one year causes lapse of 
membership. 

The annual meeting will be held in the spring at Geneva. 
Special meetings may be called at any time on demand of one- 
tenth of the membership. 

Each member is entitled to a vote, which may be given by 
a proxy duly authorized in writing, but no member may cast 
more than three votes beside his own. 

The affairs of the society are managed by an executive 
committee of from seven to eleven members elected at the 
annual meeting for two years, and immediately re-eligible. 

The officers of the society are elected by this committee 
from its own members. They are a president, vice-president, 
secretary, assistant secretary and treasurer. 

In looking over the present list of members one finds most 
haturally a large proportion of them not only Swiss but 
Genevans, with a liberal sprinkling from the various Euro- 
pean countries and nine from the United States. The latter 
members include Harvard and Bryn Mawr college libraries 
and three individuals from Cincinnati. One wonders why Cin- 
cinnati happens to be so especially interested. One of its 
members is president of the Alliance Frangaise, but Chicago, 
with its French club and long-standing connection with the 
Alliance is not represented at all. The editor of the Natwn 
is a member, and another belongs to the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins. On the whole, it would seem that a knowledge of 
the new organization is as yet very unequally distributed in 
this country. 

The society had its inception in Geneva in December, 1904 
[sic], when certain persons interested met at the residence of 
M. Rernard Bouvier, now president, to consider plans. A 
preliminary committee was appointed whose first business was 
to interview the municipal authorities with a view to securing 
a certain amount of financial support and the privilege of 
arranging the proposed Archives at the public library and 
with its co-operation. This proposal being favorably received 
the next task was to draw up a constitution, call a public 
meeting for organization, and address invitations to member- 
ship to friends and notabilities in foreign countries. Some 
hundred and fifty such invitations were issued and, in most 
eases, were cordially accepted. 

Of the many letters received from abroad four typical ones 
only are here published. The first is from M. Berthelot, secre- 
tary of the French Academy. Mr. Berthelot finds it peculiar- 
ly fitting that he should be a member of such a society, since 
besides being a warm admirer of Rousseau, it was he who was 
able to clear the latter’s memory from the charge of suicide, 
he being the only man of our day permitted to examine and 
respectfully handle the remains of Rousseau when his casket 
was opened at the Pantheon. 

Another is from the now zealous Catholic, M. Ferdinand 
Bruretiére, who sees no reason why he should not join such 
a society inasmuch as he understands that in its proposed 
publications there will be place for every impartial study, 
whatever may be its conclusions, and is himself not one of 
those who thinks it helps a cause to ignore its adversaries; 
on the contrary one cannot study them too much or know 
too much of them and their followers. 

Still another of the notes is from Tolstoi, who says: 

Rousseau has been my teacher ever since I was fifteen years 
old. Rousseau and the Bible have been the two great and 
beneficent influences in my life. Rousseau does not grow 
old. Quite recently I chance to have reread some of his 
work, and had the same feeling of spiritual uplifting and 
of admiration that I experienced when I read him in my early 
youth. 


The meeting for organization was held June 6, 1904, in the 
aula of the University. The call for this meeting indicates 
in part as follows the need and the field for such a society: 


All who interest themselves at all in studies concerning 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, know how inadequate are the facili- 
ties available for such work, and what inconvenience is caused 
by the dispersion of the documents and the lack of any center 
of information. 


There is at the present time no complete and systematic 
bibliography either of the works of Rousseau or of the works 
about him, nor is there any authentic biography of the 
‘‘Citizen of Geneva,’’ any accurate edition of all his corre- 


spondence, any critical edition of his ‘‘Confessions,’’ nor,,. 


lastly, an edition of his works which includes them’ ’all and 
meets the requirements of modern criticism. . 

The way for these very considerable and necessary. tasks 
has been prepared of late years by numerous individual 
studies, and detailed scholarly investigation, but more than 
isolated workers are needed for their accomplishment. Hence 
the proposed organization of the Jean Jacques Rousseau So- 
ciety with headquarters at Geneva. 

\ 
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Thanks to the codperation of the municipal administration 
of the city of Geneva a group of citizens have already estab- 
lished the Jean Jacques Rousseau Archives, which will occupy 
a special room at the Public Library. 

In his address at this meeting the chairman, M. Bouvier, 
indicated as follows what the Archives should contain: 

1. All manuscript papers by Rousseau himself, or addressed 
to him, or relating to him, which are not already the property 
of some public collection. 

2. <All complete or partial editions of his works. 

3. The iconography, in other words, all portraits of him, of 
people he knew, views of places where he has lived, loved and 
suffered, and of countries traveled through and described. 

4. Documents concerning his personality, his friends and 
contemporaries, either originals or photographs. 

5. Literature concerning Rousseau. Nothing is trifling or 
indifferent, for the most seemingly insignificant bit of manu- 
script or print, when brought into relation with all the other 
matter, may serve to confirm a fact, determine a date or name. 
or throw new light on some episode or chapter in the life of 
our subject. 

Some interesting contributions to the Archives have already 
been recorded, among others the manuscript of the Institutions 
Chimiques of Rousseau. This manuscript, divided into four 
books, comprises 1203 pages written in a regular hand very 
easy to read. This important work by Rousseau has hitherto 
passed unnoticed being supposed to be merely notes on a course 
of lectures. M. Theophile Dufour, who was the first to consult 
the manuscript, believes it a personal work and holds that the 
notes theory will probably have to be abandoned. 

It is the ambition of the promoters to make these archives, 
within the next ten or twenty years, as indispensable to every 
Rousseau student and investigator as the Schiller and Goethe 
Archives at Weimar are to students of those authors. 

The beginnings of a systematic biblography on cards have 
already been made at the Public Library of Geneva. This will 
cover first the printed works of Rousseau to be found in 
Swiss libraries. It will then be extended to cover those in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale and the British Museum, before 
beginning on the manuscripts. 

The present volume of the Annales contains, besides the 
by-laws, ist of members and history of the organization, one 
or two interesting monographs, some hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments concerning the condemnation and censorship of Emile 
and Lettres Ecrites de la Montagne; various hitherto unpub- 
lished Rousseau documents; an account of a visit to Rous- 
seau in 1771; also one of his burial at the Pantheon, by Gas- 
pard Vallette; a specimen bibliography of Rousseau in con- 
temporaneous Czech literature, and the general bibliography 
for 1904. M. E. H. 
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At $37.50 we show the best value we know of ina 
Leather Turkish Rocker. It is well upholstered, cov- 
ered in our standard quality of leather, has leather 
fringe and the celebrated Harrington springs. 

In upholstered Leather Furniture we show the lar- 
est variety in America—and at a wonderful range of 
prices. Each piece is guaranteed to be of the best 
quality obtainable at the price. They make accept- 
able Christmas gifts. 


Following are a few examples: 


The ‘‘ Arlington’? Sofa, Leather Couch..... $28 50 
Leather, all hair, hand- Genuine English Morocco 
buffed, our own make. Chair the ‘** Admiral 
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THE sing asda BIBLE 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


~ The Life and Morals of Jesus 
of Nazareth” 


Compiled by the Third President of the United States 


The Universalist Leader 


The National Organ of the Univers- 

. alist Church, is a weekly 32-page 

Religious Journal, standing for a 

Rationally Reverent and a Reverent 
Rational Christianity. 
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Terms: 2.00 per year. One month on trial 10c. 
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HIS RARE BOOK is a monument to the 
painestaking energy and religious zeal of 
Thomas Jefferson. The priceless original vol- 

ume, its pages worn and stained with age, is carefully 
preserved in the National Museum at Washington, 
but an accurate reproduction of the original was 
ordered by the U. S. Government and from the plates 
thus made a limited number of copies have been 
printed - are now obtainable at exceptional figures. 
The work includes a harmony of the four gospels in 

English, Latin, French and Greek, and is beautifully eT ta. op oases! ee panel damm 


printed and handsomely bound. Originally sold at : GOD AND HIS WORLD: Sermons on Evolution. By Samuel 


ADDRESS 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Four New Books 


$5.00 a volume, the publishers offer a few remaining R. Calthrop. 
volumes to the readers of UNITY at 60 % discount, THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT LITERATURE: Natural History 
or $2.00, net, if ordered at once. of Jewish and Christian Scriptures. By Newton Mann. 


THE CHANGING ORDER: A Volume of Essays. By Oscar 
L,.. Triggs. 


Any of the above mailed fot $1.50, postpaid, by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago 


MANZ ENGRAVING CO. 


196 Canal Street, Chicago 


[Engravers and Electrotypers for Uniry!] 


is a money making , 
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and buy the dried product. You can get started little harmony of the gospels has been sold by the thousand everywhere. Size, 2 6 pages, 
inthis profitable business for a small outlay. will fit the pocket. Bound in paper, prepaid, l4c. 50 copies, $5.0). Bound in cloth, pre- 
re 2c “ame to-day for illustrated literature paid, 25c. 25 copies, prepaid,$5.00. Bound in leather, per copy, prepaid, 75c. 
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South, Florida 
or Cuba 


20 DISCOURSES by 


Dr. Emil G. Hirsch 


‘The Jews and Jesus” 

“Jesus, His Life and Times” 

‘“"T’he Doctrines of Jesus” 

‘Paul, the Apostle of Heathen 

Judaism”’ 

“Why Amtia Jew?” [I! 

“Why Amtia Jew?” [ID 

“The. Inalienable Duties of Man” [TI] 

‘The Inalienable Duties of Man” [II] 

““‘Myth. Miracle and Midrash” 

“The Bible in the Light of Modern 

Science”’ 

jl “The Place ofthe Iudividual in Orga- 
nized Charity”’ 

12 “Some Tendencies of the Modern 
Drama” 

13 Attacks on Jews andJudaism” 

14 “Judaism and the Higher Criticism” 

15 “The Doctrine of Evolution and 
Judaism” 

16 “Judaism and Modern Religion” 

17 ‘The God of Israel” 

18 “The Concordance of Judaism and 
Americanism” 

19 ‘The Responsibility for the Russian 
Massacres”’ 

20 “Reform Judaism and Unitarianism 

Single copies mailed to any address, 


postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 
Twelve for $1.00 


Work for Yourself 
Southwest 


along the 
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Write me if you contemplate 


_ 


Santa Fe 


~ 


and own a Home 


a trip south this winter ; will 
tell you what a special round 


trip excursion ticket will cost, 
and mail you some Florida 


and Cuba literature free. | 
ADDRESS 

$ 

% 


There's a place Southwest for you. 
It can't come to you, but you can go 
toit. Perhaps that place is in Kan- 
sas, or Colorado, or New Mexico. It 
may be in Texas or California. 


FRANK J. REED 


- 300 Customhouse Place 
CHICAGO 
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You may try the pen a 
week; if you do not find it 
as represented, a better 
value than you can secure 
for three times the price 
inany other make, if not 
entirely satisfactory in @ | 
every respect, return it, —" 
and we will send ycu§1.10 | 
for it, the extra 10 cents 
being for your trcuble in 
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Either style--Richly Gold 
Mounted, including a hand- 
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Grand Special Offer 


For an investment of $2.50 
we send you a Fountain 
Pen Outfit, including rich- 
ly gold mounted fountain 
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FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Velicat: enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin ir pericci 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desireble 2fter-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash: 
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| THREE FAST TRAINS 
leave Chicago daily for the Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


The Overland Limited 


The pioneer fast through electric-lighted train to San Francisco and Portland 
daily. The most luxurious train in the world. Less than three days en route. 


The New Los Angeles Limited 


? Electric-lighted, daily through train arriving at Los Angeles afternoon of the third 
day, via the new Salt Lake Route. Entire new equipment. Drawing-Room 
and Tourist Sleeping cars, Composite-Observation cars, Dining cars. 


The California Express 
Daily to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, through without 


change. Pullman Drawing-Room and Tourist Sleeping 
cars, Free Reclining Chair cars. 


The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this Line. 


Write for booklets, maps, schedules, rates, list of, 
hotels, and description of limited trains. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, 


s RECREATION a 


means ‘‘made new’’ 


You get re-creation at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


The Waters are famed for healing. 


There are hunting, fishing, horse-back 
riding, all natural sports and healthful 


amusements-—golf, tennis, etc.,—and 
the finest of Hotels, new and modern, 
with bath for every room; splendid 
table and service. 


Get the Booklet and read about it. 


Cuas. H. RocKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
CHICAGO 
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Green, Gold and Brown “ Daylight Special” 
— elegant fast day train. 


**Diamond Special’’— fast night train—unsur- 
passed for convenience and comfort. 
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PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM 
beautifies the hair. 
growth. . 


Buffet-library cars, complete dining cars, 


The Western Conference Sa a 
News Letter Through tickets, ‘rates, etc., of I. C. R.R. 


agents andt connecting lines. 
The Official Organ of Western Unitarianism A. H. HANSON, GeENn’t Pass’rR AcT., CHICASO- 


The aim of this sheet is to establish intimate 
relations between the Unitarian churches of the 
Central West by being a newsletter. It also 
contains articles upon subjects of general inter- 


est. Business address, 157 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


